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woman who marches through his pages — yet one scarcely wants 
to gaze upon a procession of such women. Hawthorne depicted 
her but once ; Mr. Boughton has seemed inclined, Hke Mr. Reade, 
to repeat her indefinitely. 

It has been said of Mr. Boughton's works, too, that they do 
not seem so much '' to have been painted, but to have slowly 
brightened through a tender mist, and to have just stopped short 
of attaining complete distinctness," and there is much truth in 
this characterization of some of his pictures which have been ob- 
jected to on the ground that they were too elusive, that the mist 
had not sufficiently cleared away from them, and that they were 
too pale and dim. To a certain extent this criticism may be true 
and just, though it does not apply to the work we copy ; but it 
has undoubtedly a certain charm, and can not be cited as a grave 
defect when, as in the case of Mr. Boughton, it is not adopted to 
hide defects or feebleness of drawing or conception. 



HAPPY DAYS. 

Mr. Charles Chaplin, one of whose pictures we engrave 
for the present number of THE Aldine, is no stranger to our 
readers, and those who recall his " Broken Lyre," heretofore pub- 
lished in our pages, will have no difficulty in recognizing the same 
hand in the present picture, different as the subjects are. The 
former represented, it will be remembered, a young girl seated or 
reclining on a bank ; her hands interlocked upon her lap ; her 
dress, the gauzy drapery of summer, nearly torn from her body 
by the storm which, as the fiercely lowering sky shows, has just 
sprung, up around her ; beside her lies her lyre with broken 
strings ; Love hides his tearful face in her garments, and the but- 
terfly, emblem of the soul, lingers uncertain whether to leave her 
or to remain until the storm shall have passed. The whole idea 
is that of the precious first love of a guileless maiden which has 
been won and then cast away by some careless or unprincipled 
adventurer seeking only to amuse himself for a season, reckless 
of the suffering his actions may cause. The picture before us has 
a totally different explanation. It shows us the happy mother 
folding in her arms her infant, who is, in turn, even more happy 
in its childish play, thus forcibly illustrating the popular notion 
that the days of childhood are at once the most innocent and the 
most happy of our lives, a doctrine to which we were never able 
fully to subscribe. Childish troubles seem light to us ; but so do 
ours in most cases to children. A certain French princess is 
reported to have said, when the first mutterings of the revolution 
were heard in the popular clamor for bread, that she wondered 
*'why the people should make such an outcry about wanting 
bread, when they could buy such beautiful cakes for a mere trifle 
at the confectioner's." And, by a parity of reasoning, we are 
always inclined to wonder why children should be so disturbed 
about matters of 'such trivial moment, when we know of such 
greater perplexities which await them. 

We have said that in the two pictures referred to it is easy to 
trace the same hand, and we think no one looking at them will 
doubt our judgment. In the first place, there is such likeness 
between the chief figures that one could fancy, without any great 
stretch of imagination, that the matron in the later picture was 
only the girl of the former arrived at a more advanced age and 
crowned with the honors of maternity. To be sure, the one is 
more blonde and the other more brunette ; but there is, so to 
speak, such a similar dissimilarity in their attitudes, expressions, 
forms, and even their dress — or want of it — that we forget any 
mere differences of complexion. The child in the second picture, 
too, might very well be taken for the Cupid of the first, minus his 
wings and in a changed position. There is also an identity in 
handling, in the peculiar character of the background, and notably 
in drawing, which we do not think one of Mr. Chaplin's strongest 
points. He is very fond of putting as little drapery as possible 
upon his figures ; he '' addicts himself," to use a French phrase, 
chiefly to the figures of women and children, and so secures the 
fullest scope for the exhibition of skill in drawing and knowledge 
of anatomy ; but it seems to us that in these particulars his zeal 
sometimes outruns his knowledge or his capacity for execution. 
There are faults in the drawing of each of these features in both 
the pictures mentioned which could scarcely escape the notice of 
any careful observer, and yet they are both admirable pictures. 



Where, then, it may be asked, are we to look for the source 
of his undoubted popularity } To which we may reply by point- 
ing to the picture before us, and demanding where can be found 
more feeling, or a more vivid expression of maternal love and 
protection and of childish glee } It is this life, this soul, which, 
infused in all his work, has given Chaplin his place among artists, 
and has insured his success in spite of any minor defects in draw- 
ing or coloring — defects which may in a measure be traced to the 
example of his master Drolling, whose influence may be traced in 
his work, although he is far from being a mere copyist or imitator. 
Among Mr. Chaplin's pictures brought to this country we may 
remind our readers of his *' Preparing for the Bath," the property 
of Mr. Charles Stewart Smith, of New York, which was exhibited 
in the Centennial Loan Exhibition at the Academy of Design, 
and ** Prayer," a small six by fpur inches picture which was sold 
in Mr. John Taylor Johnston's collection, bringing $390, a very 
good sum, considering that it was sold early in the evening, before 
bidders had *' warmed up" to their work. Mr. Chaplin deservedly 
has his admirers, and has equally deservedly won the great honors 
of his profession. He has been thrice medaled in the Paris Salon, 
the last time in 1865, in which year he also received the ribbon 
of the Legion of Honor ; and he certainly deserves these honors 
better than many to whom they have been awarded. 



HAYING. 

There is no season of the year more thoroughly charming 
than the month of June, in which occurs most of the hay-making, 
or " haying," as it is colloquially called, a common scene in which 
operation forms the subject of Mr. Steeple's picture. May is, as a 
rule, a treacherous month, especially in its earlier days, and July 
is too hot ; but June comes between with warm, genial days, clear 
blue skies, and gentle breezes laden with the indefinite odors 
borne from the forest, meadow and hillside, when the thousand 
flowers of summer are opened to the sun, when the bee is gath- 
ering the fragrant material for his winter store, and when all the 
work of the vegetable world is in its highest state of activity 
stimulating the animal kingdom, including man, to equal displays 
of energy. It is then that such scenes as the one depicted in the 
engraving are to be met with along all the by-roads in the coun- 
try, although, alas ! the ruthless inventor, with his constantly 
increasing number of labor-saving machines, is fast taking from 
the process of hay-making all its poetry. Time was, when the 
grass being pronounced fit to cut, there was din of preparation in 
the great barn. Scythes were taken down from the long pegs 
whereon they had hung since the last season ; the curiously 
twisted snaths were examined to see that every screw and ring 
was in place ; favorite whetstones were brought from cunning 
hiding-places ; grindstones slowly and creakingly revolved, and 
small boys sweated with much grumbling in turning them, while 
the long, curved blades grew bright and sharp with the friction ; 
and finally, on the eventful morning, the farmer headed a proces- 
sion of stalwart mowers, each carrying in orthodox style the 
weapon which was presently to go slithering through the grass 
with that peculiar, pleasant hissing sound which the mower him- 
self was often compelled to imitate with his lips in a sibilant ac- 
companiment. Then came the turning of the long swaths, the 
raking into winrows, the cocking, and then the taking home 
which our artist has depicted. There was fun and romance in all 
this ; but machinery has now transformed the whole affair to a 
mere matter-of-fact operation of cutting down, curing, and get- 
ting to the barn of a certain amount of grass in a given time. It 
is hardly fair to call it hay-making now. And we blame the horse- 
rake as the cause of all this loss of poetry. So long as hay was 
raked by hand, and especially by the hands of women and girls, 
there was always the possibility of an idyl in every meadow ; but 
the horse-rake drove Maud Muller out of the field, and it was not 
in nature that man should not then invent some machine which 
would enable him to get through his work more quickly, and so 
get back the sooner to the vicinity of the house whither Maud had 
preceded him. So the good old scythe was hung up in. the apple- 
tree for the last time ; even the pitchfork has been made to go by 
horse-power, and the glory of '' haying " has departed. We shall 
not at all wonder, indeed, to see old Father Time depicted in the 
spelling-book, for the benefit of the rising generation, as driving 
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a pair of horses to somebod/s ** combined reaper and mower," 
carrying in his hand a stop watch, instead of with the venerable 
old scythe and hour-glass. 

The day has not yet come, however, when hay is brought to 
the mow by steam, though that soon may be, and we can still see 
the loaded wagon coming from the upland meadow beyond the 
woodland, along the winding lane over which the boughs meet in 
graceful arches, drawn by the patient oxen, whose mild eyes and 
fragrant breath the Marshfield statesman so loved, and accom- 
panied by the happy farmer and his laborers, while the house-dog 
capers around them as pleased as any of the cortege. We advise 
our readers to study Mr. Steeple's picture both for its merits and 
as a memorial of .a fast- vanishing age. 



ART IN CHICAGO — THE ALDINE PARK. 

To thousands in the East the name of Chicago suggests only 
the most prosaic of commercial cities, whose principal pride is in 
its fortunes of mushroom growth, and the huge masses of iron and 
stone which were so rapidly piled toward heaven after being swept 
away by the fire. These have been the pride of Chicago, and 
there is no denying that, in a great measure, they are so still. 
Yet new as it is, as years are counted, there are many who have 
been gently planting the germs of artistic and aesthetic tastes, 
and are already being rewarded in the fact that Chicago has, 
somehow, come to be regarded as an important and, what is quite 
as encouraging, a rapidly growing art centre of the country. 

That this is true may be shown by the glow of interest which 
pervades all classes in everything tending to beautify the city 
itself; its homes, its streets, its public parks, and its unsurpassed 
pubHc buildings. Of the larger parks in the city, which would 
compare favorably with your own Central Park, Prospect Park in 
Brooklyn, or Fairmount Park in Philadelphia, I will not attempt 
to tell you ; but of one of the smaller sort, scattered through the 
city, I can not forbear sending you a little pen picture. You 
ought to feel complimented at having your name given to it, for 
Aldine Square is situated in a most picturesque neighborhood, 
and contains one of the most elegant and attractive groups of 
private residences in the country. These are on three sides 
of the square, built of a variety of stone, and in different styles 
of architecture, but all tending to produce a harmonious effect. 

In the centre of the square is a wooded park with its native 
growth of oak trees. A lakelet spanned by rustic bridges, foun- 
tains, lawns, walks with tesselated pavement, and beds of flowers 
glowing with color, unite to form a spot of beauty worthy of its 
name. The entrance is guarded by two massive granite towers, 
on which are depicted the well-known Aldine coat of arms — 
the anchor and dolphin — and this design is frequently repeated 
throughout the grounds. As may be readily imagined, Aldine 
Square is pointed to with pride by the residents of the southern 
quarter of the city, and admiring strangers are often driven 
through its hospitable grounds. 

Do not fancy, though, from the fact that everything is on the 
grandest scale possible here, that love for the beautiful finds ex- 
pression only in landscape gardening and architecture. At pres- 
ent there is renewed interest in the Academy of Design, an 
institution of great merit, but which unfortunately is financially 
in deep waters, being largely in debt. Many of the creditors are 
offering to forego their claims, and the prospect is that it will be 
placed upon its feet and insured a permanent existence. If this 
can be accomplished, it is proposed to purchase a large collection 
of casts abroad which will form the nucleus of an attractive art 
collection. The Academy has contributed each year largely to 
the Art Department of the Inter-State Exposition held here, and 
is now making preparations for the coming one. 

The Art Committee have recognized the propriety of early 
information to artists throughout the country, and are busy pre- 
paring instructions for their guidance. Among other suggestions 
is a strong protest against portraits of any kind ; and an intima- 
tion is given that full-length portraits, or those of an extraordi- 
nary size, will not be accepted at all. It will be remembered that 
last year Eastern artists were represented here to a considerable 
extent and many sales effected. 

The Chicago Society of Decorative Art is composed of some 
of the earnest women of the city, and is doing the same sort of 



work that similar organizations are accomplishing in New York 
and Boston — directing public attention to the principles of good 
taste in industrial designs as well as giving instruction to women 
with artistic predilections. Some of the work on exhibition would 
do credit to a much older institution ; and as pottery decoration 
is becoming so fashionable, you may be sure that is not a ne- 
glected branch. By the way, we have just had a series of lectures 
here illustrated with a potter actually at work with his wheel. 

David Neal, the Munich artist, has been staying in our city 
for some time, as you probably are aware. In conversation he 
names, as the foremost American artists now in Munich, Rosen- 
thal and Chase of Cincinnati, and Shirlaw of New York ; Dyer, 
a young artist of Chicago, shows much promise. The latter is a 
pupil of Mr. Neal. 

I could and would send you some gossip about the doings of 
our artists ; but, aside from the fact that it is the dull season, I 
know it would be old news before you could publish it. 

— Miriam Lotus, 



ASTONISHED BARBARIANS. 

Mr. E. V. LUMINAIS is no stranger to American picture buy- 
ers and those interested in art matters on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, although fewer of his pictures have been exhibited here than 
might have. been expected from the consideration of the partiality 
our people show, as a rule, for the works of French artists. Two 
of Mr. Luminals' pictures were, however, in the French Depart- 
ment of the Philadelphia Exposition, where they were seen by 
thousands and attracted no little attention. They were ** Savages 
and Cattle," and *' King Morvan;" and an excellent engraving 
from the latter was published in The Aldine, as many of our 
readers will remember. That picture, like the present one, re- 
lated to the doings of the semi-barbarous races which were finally 
amalgamated and civilized to form the polite nations of the 
Europe of the present day. The present picture, however, be- 
longs to an earlier period in point of time than the '' King Mor- 
van." In that, it will be remembered, we had the old king 
receiving an ambassador from the King of France, with whom he 
was treating" on terms of equality. The present picture gives a 
scene from the history of a much earlier time — a time when 
France had not yet emerged from chaos, so to speak ; the time 
when Rome was yet a name of power, and the barbarians, though 
constantly struggling against her, had yet to fight hard battles 
for small gains. Those early, more than half-savage times pos- 
sess, for some reason, a peculiar charm for Mr. Luminals, who has 
studied them with great care, and who seems to have fully com- 
prehended and entered into the spirit of the savage warriors who 
gave Caesar and his successors so much trouble. He delights in 
painting them under all the various conditions of their savage 
life. In the^ picture before us, for instance, we have vividly de- 
picted the astonishment produced on the minds of those savage 
tribes by the different phases of Roman civilization and luxury as 
they were unfolded to their gaze in the course of their wars. In 
this case it is evident that a battle has been fought and won by 
the barbarians, who are now proceeding to avail themselves of 
the privileges of conquerors by sacking the town they have taken. 
They have made their way, in all the riotous fury begotten of 
their victory, to the women's apartments of the house of some 
wealthy citizen, and, while the frightened females huddle to- 
gether, screaming, the rude invaders have been brought to a 
pause, equally amazed if not equally frightened, at the sight of a 
black girl whom they have found among the white slaves. It is 
very evident that a phenomenon, as inexplicable as unexpected, 
is here presented to their minds. The idea of slavery was no 
more unfamiliar to them than to the Romans, nor was it any 
more repugnant to their feelings ; but they could conceive only 
of white slaves, as they had never seen other than white people, 
and the idea of a creature in the form of a young and beautifully 
shaped woman wearing the hue of night — that black which sym- 
bolized to them all that was mysterious, awful, and unfathomable 
in nature — was something so entirely outside all their previous 
experiences as to have power to stay them even in the midst of 
their barbarous orgies. Not even the greed for the loot to be 
obtained by continuing the sack of the palace and city could suf- 
fice to prevent the investigation of so unheard-of a phenomenon. 
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his pencil, and which has been — as we think, unjustly — objected 
to by some of his critics. It also made him familiar with French 
costumes and customs, a fact by which he has profited in his sub- 
sequent career, as is instanced in the painting which we copy, 
which is not only a careful study of the Normandy peasant cos- 
tume, but is, to our mind, a more thoroughly natural and in many 
respects more pleasing picture than some of his later works which 
have perhaps attracted more attention. Certainly nothing in the 
way of genre painting could be better conceived, and few things 



ter van Twiller's First Court," and others. He has, in the *' Hester 
Prynne " and several other of the pictures painted during his resi- 
dence in England, shown a decided tendency toward the prera- 
phaelite school, in so far as regards the landscapes and other 
accessories of his works, and has also adopted what might be 
called a mannerism in his female figures so decided as to be ap- 
parent to the most casual observer. We allude particularly to 
the introduction of the woman in the high waist and long, closely 
clinging skirts of a long by-gone time, who has irreverently been 
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better executed, than the whole pose and expression of the girl, 
with her perplexed countenance and her shrinking attitude. Nor 
are the surroundings less exactly suited to the subject. It would 
have been easy enough to have expanded the doorway in which 
the maiden halts into a whole fagade, and we might have been 
given the whole of a rain-splashed street ; but the artist has 
wisely restricted himself to the elaboration of the figure, and has 
consequently given us a most charming study of a single figure 
which is excelled by few of his later productions. 

Mr. Boughton has exhibited specimens of an entirely different 
style of work from that which characterizes the picture which we 
copy and some of the others we have mentioned as coming from 
his easel, such as the '^ New Year's in New Amsterdam," '' Wou- 



called " Boughton's long-legged woman," and who reminds one 
irresistibly, by a queer mental process, of some of Charles Reade's 
heroines. We do not impute this altogether as a fault to the 
artist any more than to the novelist, however much one may be 
inclined sometimes to weary at the repetition, either on canvas or 
in print, of a single type. It is a noble type, and one worthy of 
due recognition and of careful study, and becomes monotonous 
only when one is called to contemplate it too often and in too 
close succession. Mr. Boughton's '' Hester Prynne," for instance, 
is the same noble, self-contained, reticent woman whom Haw- 
thorne drew, and one instinctively recognizes and respects her as 
much in the picture as in the novel ; and so with Mr. Reade's 
heroine, the tall, nobly formed, gracious, womanly and queenly 



